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his predecessors, had no room for the luxury of
subsidiary and uninteresting personages; nor would
he employ soliloquies. He attained his end more
naturally by an ingenious and progressive process of
self-revelation in the characters themselves. This was
his most significant contribution to the technique of
the drama.

A German critic, Dr Emil Reich, who has written
one of the few excellent books on Ibsen, has instruc-
tively reduced Ibsen's Ghosts to a conventional drama
of the old type. In Act I of such a drama, he says,
Helene would renounce her love for the young
clergyman, Manders, in obedience to the behests of
her mother and aunts, and become the wife of the
handsome Lieutenant Alving. In Act II the young
wife would flee from her dissolute husband to her old
love* He, however, would induce her to sacrifice
herself and renounce; and she would return to her
husband. In Act III we should be shown Helene
Alving at her child's cradle; after apparent reform,
Alving has fallen back into his old dissolute courses.
In Act IV Helene would discover his relations with
her own maid, Johanna. This insult gives her the
courage to make her escape; but she sends Osvald
away, to spare him the final reckoning between his
father and mother. Lastly, in Act V, the widow
would lose her beloved son. Thus Ghosts is really a
tragedy which extends over some thirty years of its
heroine's life ; and yet this is all concentrated, with a
marvellous skill, in the stage traffic of a few hours;
and adapted, without offence to our sense of the natural
and the probable, to the strict interpretation of the
French law of the unities. The movement of the play
is punctuated, not so much by happenings, as by
successive revelations of the past. It is, says Dr
Reich, as if Sophocles had begun his Oedipus Tyrannus
long years after Oedipus himself was dead, and
only Jocasta remained with the children whose father
is her own son.